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ANNUAL MEETING, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
December 26, 27, 28, 1940 
The Program Committee: Carl J. Weber (Colby College), Chair- 
man; Cleanth Brooks, Jr. (Louisiana); Norman Foerster 
(Iowa); J. Homer Caskey (Ohio University); Elizabeth W. 
Manwaring (Wellesley); Miriam R. Small (Wells College). 
The Local Committee: Robert M. Gay (Simmons College), Chair- 
man; Harold W. Melvin (Northeastern University); Winslow H. 


Loveland (Boston University); Donald T. Brodine (Tufts 
College). 


PROGRAM 


Thursday, 10:30 a.m. Georgian Room, Statler 


“THE ENGLISH MAJOR.” 


1. “A History of the Language in the English ‘Major’:” 
Dorothy Bethurun, (Connecticut College). 


2. Discussion. 

3. “The Princeton Tutorial System in English”: 
Cawley (Princeton University). 

4. Discussion. 


2-4 p.m. Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston University. 
CRITICISM AND THE TEACHING OF UNDERGRAD- 
UATE ENGLISH. 
4 “Criticism and the Drama: 
Mizener (Wells College). 
2. Discussion. 
3. “Criticism and Fiction: Hemingway’s The Killers:” Robert 
Penn Warren (Louisiana State University). 
4. Discussion. 


Robert 


Doctor Faustus:” Arthur 


Saturday, 2-4 p.m. Hotel Vendome 


WHAT CAN TEACHERS OF ENGLISH DO TO HELP PRE- 
SERVE THE DEMOCRATIC TRADITION IN AMERICA? 
1. “What shall we include in the fundamental courses in 


Literature ?”: Lenthiel H. Downs (Presbyterian College, Clinton, 
So. Carolina). 


2. Discussion. 

3. “What values shall we emphasize? How shall we make 
them clear and significant?” R. A. Jelliffe (Oberlin College). 

4. Discussion. 


7:30 p.m. Salle Moderne, Statler 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION: REQUIRED AND ELECTIVE 
WORK. 


1. “A Philosophy for Required Freshman English”: Theodore 
Morrison (Harvard College). 


2. Discussion. 


3. “The Vocational ‘Liberal Art’ ”: Edith C. Johnson (Welles- 
ley College). 
4. Discussion. 


ANNUAL DINNER, SATURDAY, 1 p.m., HOTEL VENDOME 
preceded by brief business meeting for election of officers, 12:30. 


Informal address by President DeVane; Secretary pro tem 
Burges Johnson presiding. During and after the dinner there 
will be singing of authentic early Vermont ballads by Mr. Elmer 
George and “Grannie” Fish and playing of old Vermont fiddle 
tunes by Mr. Will Ayr, under the direction of Helen Hartness 
Flanders, Springfield, Vermont. 


(Any college English teachers, whether or not members of CEA, 
are invited. Price per plate $1.50. Please make reservations 
in advance at CEA desk in Hotel Statler.) 


The Teacher As An 
Artist 

We hear much in recent days 
about the science of education, 
which seeks to gather up and sys- 
tematize all that has been said and 
done in the field of educational en- 
deavor and out of this accumulated 
knowledge and experience attempts 
to formulate broad principles of 
pedagogical procedure. Though 
such study and investigation has 
done much to change the profes- 
sion of teaching from a kind of 
hit-or-miss method to a process in 
which the teacher has or should 
have a fairly clear conception of the 
objects in view, as often happens, 
the pendulum in many cases has 
swept too far, and not a few teach- 
ers have deluded themselves in the 
belief that there is a formula which 
may be learned early in the process, 
and which, once learned, may read- 
ily be applied to all cases that may 
arise. We may, however, learn out 
of textbooks the theory of swim- 
ming, and yet sink to the bottom 
the moment we enter the water. 

Teaching is far more of an art 
than a science. Science is concern- 
ed with theoretic truth; art with 


methods of effecting certain results. 
Art implies skill in doing anything 
as a result of knowledge and prac- 
tice. In this sense art is reduced 
to a practical basis. But we can go 
further and say that art is the ap- 
plication of skill and taste to pro- 
duction according to aesthetic prin- 
ciples. And to this we can add that 
it is the application of skill to the 
representation of beauty by imita- 
tion or design. Here we get into 
the realm of what we call the fine 
arts. And I believe that teaching, 
almost as much as painting or mu- 
sic, is a fine art, in which to attain 
anything like a full measure of suc- 
cess the teacher must develop with- 
in himself all the qualities of an ar- 
tist, interpreting in the classroom 
his chosen subject through his feel- 
ings, his speech, his conduct, his 
lofty ideals of life, just as the 
painter puts his ideals on the can- 
vas and the musician expresses 
his in concord of sweet sounds. The 
true teacher lives in his subject and 
indelibly, often unconsciously, im- 
presses it on his students not so 
much by precept as by example. 
The ends of teaching, then, are in- 
tellectual, aesthetic, and ethical. 
“Colleges,” said Emerson, “can only 
highly serve when they aim not 
to drill but to create; when they 
gather from far every ray of var- 
ious genius to their hospitable halls 
and by the concentrated fires, set 
the hearts of their youth on flame.” 
Is not, then, the ideal of the teach- 
er close akin to that of the artist, 
poet, and prophet? 

John M. McBryde, 
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The Goddess of Wisdom among the 
ancients was ever a lady of fair 
countenance graciously garbed. 


Must the fruit of scholarship be 

of necessity unpleasing to the 

palate and heavy to digest? 
—Old proverbs. 


Editorial 


Undergraduate work in any field 
of study, whatever the subject-mat- 
ter, should assure to the student 
some gains in reasoning power and 
some increment of special know- 
ledge. But there is something else, 
too little recognised and too little 
sought, which should result from 
any disciplined program of study, 
and that is the acquirement of a 
technique of accomplishment. 

That there is such a technique 
every practitioner in any art or 
craft well knows; and it is quite 
distinct from any other attain- 
ment. The plumber or the preacher 
or the poet may master every nec- 
essary technique of his craft but 
that,—and always suffer from the 
lack of it. 

This is especially true in the case 
of the writer. Whether the task 
that faces him is the writing of 
an essay or an “ad” or an academic 
thesis, though he be master of his 
subject-matter and a_ thousand 
tricks of expression, if he has not 
acquired some of the technique of 
accomplishment he is a creature to 
be pitied. At least a quarter of his 
time and effort will be wasted 
commencing to get ready to begin 
to get started, and another quar- 
ter wasted because he does not 
know how to stop. 

In our “composition” classrooms 
we might profitably devote much 
time and invent many novel devices 
to help students acquire this tech- 
nique. But then that old question 
thrusts itself at us with a new 
insistence,—Is it possible for a 
teacher to teach something which 
he himself has never mastered ? 

Eleven issues of The News Letter 
have appeared since its establish- 
ment in 1939. In this issue are 
printed the names of all who have 
contributed items or longer articles 
to its columns during that time, as 
evidence that our modest periodi- 
cal is starting out well in the per- 
formance of the task for which it 
was designed. This accomplishment 


is not editorial but contributorial! 
Your editor spreads in these col- 
umns whatever comes to hand, ex- 
ercising his authority only in try- 
ing to avoid that which has been 
termed “an unprofitable elaboration 
of the obvious.” Your News Letter 
will increase in value and interest 
as the wide-flung membership in- 
creasingly acquires the habit of 
sending it items of pertinent news, 
controversial comments and stimu- 
lating suggestions to fellow teach- 
ers. 

It is proper, in this final issue of 
the year, to thank the little group 
of publishers who have so consist- 
ently supported our paper by their 
purchases of advertising space. If 
their testimonial letters are more 
than mere courtesy, we may believe 
that the advertising has been more 
than ordinarily effective. The News 
Letter will continue throughout the 
coming year to limit the amount of 
advertising and confine it to an- 
nouncements having definite news 
interest to our readers. 


Literary Scholarship 


The aims of advanced discipline 
in letters to which serious attention 
has been given in the established 
system of doctoral study are so 
familiar that they may be stated 
in few words: 

1. To inculcate the scientific hab- 
its of accuracy and thoroughness 
and the sense of time or historical 
sense. 

2. To assure a general acquain- 
tance with a language and a litera- 
ture viewed in their historical de- 
velopment and environment. 

3. To develop a capacity of re- 
search in a limited field of lan- 
guage or literary history. 

These aims are simple, definite, 
and attainable. They have produced 


Future Procedure 


of CEA 


President DeVane has submitted 
by mail the following proposal to 
CEA directors for discussion. 

1. That the organization of the 
Association be regional, and most 
of its important work as a group 
interested in teaching be conducted 
in regional meetings. Each region 
should have a chairman, and a sec- 
retary elected yearly. 

2. That the regional associations 
nominate two representatives to at- 
tend an annual meeting of the na- 
tional group of CEA, and form a 
kind of senate with the Directors 
of the CEA. 

3. That the annual meeting of 
the CEA be held at the same time 
and place as the MLA, and as near- 
ly as possible in conjunction with 
the MLA. At the annual meeting 
of the CEA, there should be three 
separate meetings, conflicting as 
little as possible with MLA meet- 
ings. These should be: (1) A policy 
making meeting by the Senate of 
the CEA; (2) A business meeting 
of the attending membership of the 
CEA in which policies are confirm- 
ed or rejected, and officers for the 
ensuing years are elected; and (3) 
a meeting at which general trends 
in teaching are discussed, perhaps 
with a single paper, or not more 
than two, with discussions of the 
papers. One or two of these meet- 
ings may take place at luncheons, 
and the third meeting mentioned 
above may be held in conjunction 
with the annual banquet. 

4. That those members of the 
CEA whose interest is keen in 
matters of literary criticism be en- 
couraged, without in any way im- 
pairing their membership in the 
CEA, to petition the MLA to allow 
them to form a Critical Section of 
the MLA with the full rights and 
responsibilities of a section of that 


results which have given American | bod 


scholarship high distinction within 
narrow limits. Reflecting what was 
felt to be, in the nineteenth century, 
a new need in the history of schol- 
arship, the established system has 
succeeded in making its contribu- 
tion. Few would deny that what- 
ever is essential in this contribution 
should be and will be preserved 
hereafter. Perhaps few would deny 
also, that today a new need in the 
history of scholarship has again 
arisen, the need of a scholarship 
more closely affiliated with the 
creative and critical interests of 
letters, and more concerned with 
the values which the humanities 
have to offer a world threatened 
with a barbarism expertly scienti- 
fic in war and peace. 

Agreed? If so, I think that col- 
lege English teachers could render 
a real service by offering construc- 
tive proposals for readers of the 
News Letter to reflect upon. 

Norman Foerster, 
State Univ. of Iowa. 
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Notice 


Membership in CEA is open to 
any English teacher of undergrad- 
uate courses in a recognized four- 
year college or university,— or to 
anyone who has so taught. Quali- 
fied persons in order to enroll need 
only send the annual dues of $2.00 
to the Treasurer. 


ody. 

5. That the CEA continue to pub- 
lish a News Letter, distributed to 
its members throughout the nation, 
as a method of spreading informa- 
tion and discussing the problems 
the Association is chiefly interested 
in, and that the News Letter be 
edited by the Secretary of the As- 
sociation as heretofore, and that 
the publication be supported by the 
dues of the total membership 
throughout the nation. 

William C. DeVane. 


I have just received Mr. DeVane’s 
letter and have carefully read his 
proposal to the directors of CEA. 
It seems to me that his suggestions 
are sane and constructive. They 
have my heartiest approval. 

With respect to point one of the 
proposal, I am wondering if it will 
be possible to have a regional asso- 
ciation in every area. We have in 
this region a very active South At- 
lantic Modern Language Associa- 
tion, the English section of which 
is very vigorous. Whether or not 
it would be desirable to superim- 
pose the CEA upon this already ac- 
tive group is somewhat of a ques- 
tion in my mind. 

Clifford P. Lyons 


This seems excellent to me, al- 
though I haven’t had time to pon- 
der upon it much. 


R. M. Gay 


I have received the prop 
which Dean DeVane sent tp , 
directors of the CEA together y; 
his request that I express an oy; 
ion upon it to you. On the 
it seems to me an excellent y 
In particular I think the tim 
ripe for the action suggesta 
item 4—the adoption of a Crit, 
Section of the MLA. I assume 
there will be discussion of al], 
points made by DeVane, but yi 
out having the benefit of anys 
discussion I think they are g 

Norman Foery, 

I heartily approve of Profe 
DeVane’s suggestions and g 
that it should be published by { 
Directors. 


Hugh McCarron, § 
I wish to express my appr 
of the proposal suggested by J 
Vane for the College English 4 
ciation. This approval does , 
mean of course that some of 
points do not need discussion 
clarification. 
H. L. Cr 
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I send you my approval. The 
gestions are good for the org 
zation in general, though I do 
know that there will ever k 
chance of our having a regi 
organization in this section. 


C. May Over 


I gather that Mr. DeVane'ss 
gestion is intended largely ton 
the criticism of the Modern 
guage Association people in reg 
to a duplication of program 
it seems to me that it ought to 
that very adequately. Moreover, 
am entirely in sympathy with 
idea of making the regional m 
ings the discussion conferent 
and I am glad to approve them 
gram as submitted. 

Just for purposes of sociabil 
I might say, however, that they 
vision for a “senate” strikes me 
being a little bit in the nature 
superorganization. I should pe 
ally prefer to have the chaim 
and secretary of the various % 
ions automatically the director 
the national organization, to ft 
tion at the annual meeting 4 
the lines suggested. 

Frank Prentice | 
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We Can’t Come 


We gladly grant that the Eas 
Boston surely — is the properé 
ter for the CEA this winter, 
we who live in the Middle ¥ 
and Upper South just cannot 
there. What with Christmas, 
Red Cross, European calls, @ 
Relief, and passing dividends. 
East is too far away. Theres 
genuine need of a Middle West 
tion of the CEA to furnish all} 
sible help to hundreds of four4 
college teachers. Cannot ¥ 
from the central and soul 
states who come together at! 
ton in December have a brief 
ganization meeting for the # 
purpose? 
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usefully be really bad. Precise con- * ce ies always be ridden to such 

Pron What Is Meant tue Middleton Course in Criticism lengths that they’ become absurd 
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tine fine art of Criticism” is something| pascages of the original, are a few| the work is not to make writers of all students must read the same 
ested ME that cannot be taught to under- 1 gn cunt eoamenh. criticism. It is rather to present to books, though there are a few to 
Crit craduates, I should have to know CARNES. SHOES m P college students some understand-| Which I think all should at some 
umeiiil what the writer means by Criti-| tions, not artificially adulterated | ing of the nature of literature as a| time in their education be at least 
t all ism. A good deal of what passes like some Poetry tests, but definite- | pyman activity, and the functions | exposed, for the sake of the stu- 
ut willl for criticism seems to me dull and|!y say which is better and why. of that activity in the development | dent himself and a common nation- 
any ‘Mi even futile because instead of re-| Impressionistic undergraduate|of the individual and of the race. al culture. But to deny that some 
re gu vealing more clearly the work un-| criticism is usually of little conse-| Standards for the evaluation of lit- books are more valuable than 
der discussion it gets between me| quence as criticism, but may show|¢rature and for methods of teach- others, and to refuse to arrange 


and it. Such criticism substitutes 
opinions, facts of research, or what 
have you, for clear perception of 
the author’s purpose and excited 
appreciation of his methods and re- 
sults. I do not accept the impli- 
cation that there are “cannons of 
criticism,” any more than there are 
cannons of creation. If I may be 
pardoned the levity, it was the can- 
nons of criticism which were train- 
ed on poor Keats. A good critic is 
a creator in his own right, and in 
the act of appreciation and apprai- 
sal of a work of art will find, each 
time, the method whereby he brings 
to us the richness of his experience. 
If he cannot communicate that, he 


The sii, not really a critic. Shall we call 
€ OMw him a scholar, and let it go? 
Ri. If it is possible to teach a few 
regi undergraduates how to be creative 
SUGE writers, then it should be possible 
~ to teach a few how to write criti- 
y Over cism, at least such impressionistic 


Scriticism as depends on good taste 
in reading and skill in expression, 
and does not call for the handling 
of a mass of background material. 
The complete lack of any of the 
flavor of the original work in so 
many criticisms comes sometimes, 
one feels too sure, from inability 
to express it, to render it back in 
another medium. The critic is a 
bad writer. If an undergraduate, 
naturally gifted of course, can be 
taught to write and encouraged to 
trust and respect his own literary 
enthusiasms, I suspect he can be 
set on the way to contribute some- 
thing positive and valuable to the 
appreciation of literature in his 
own generation. 

But maybe this isn’t criticism. I 
wouldn’t know. 

Walter Prichard Eaton. 
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Descriptive criticism—lI have also 
heard it called scientific—consists 
of an accurate and understanding 
account of what a piece of writing 
is. As good examples as any known 
to me are the analyses by Richard 
Green Moulton of various parts of 
the Bible. His printings of the 
Psalms, showing their varying 
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ddle Wage": if, perhaps, their authors 
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> Westitheir soundness at least can be 
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Brate scenes on like subjects or sit- 
hations give the best chance. If one 
ot the pieces from demonstratable 
reasons is not so good as the other 
$0 much the better. It may very 
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up a good deal about the critic. 
At the University of Colorado 
our classes in the history of the 
Drama write criticisms of the stu- 
dent productions. They soon learn 
that personal preferences count for 
little; what one dislikes another 
praises. Generally speaking when 
the students criticise adversely on 
more than personal prejudices, 
their judgments are sound: the rea- 
sons may be poorly stated but they 
are usually essentially true. The 
main advantage of criticism in 
these circumstances is that it en- 
forces the fact that since plays are 
works intended for production be- 
fore an audience, the various con- 
tributing elements—play, actors, 
staging,—have to be considered and 
the audience response explained. 
Descriptive criticism arises natur- 
ally from such presentations, and 
when our programs are of one act 
plays, as they often are, compari- 
sons are then inevitable and really 
significant. 
George F. Reynolds, 
Univ. of Colorado. 
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Culture and Criticism 


Criticism, like many good things 
in life, comes not directly but as a 
by-product of other things. In this 
sense, perhaps, objective criticism 
cannot be taught, at least to fairly 
immature minds. Basicly, criticism 
is a culture of the mind, deepening 
appreciation, quickening the per- 
ception of beauty, and forming a 
critical faculty. In part at least, 
an instructor may hope to achieve 
some measure of success. 

Accounting for wide differences, 
culture and criticism evolve eventu- 
ally a stability of appreciation and 
agreement. Finer perception of 
beauty in words, breadth of sym- 
pathies, acuteness and sensitive- 
ness become the author or critic. 
If we may assume that the stu- 
dent has an average faculty of in- 
tuitive perception, that he is en- 
dowed with the simple rudiments 
of appreciation, it is certainly with- 
in the province of a teacher to cul- 
tivate these rudiments. Reactions to 
books are within reach of those 
who for culture seek literary paths. 
In fact, when one approaches liter- 
ature, he is not far from the foun- 
tain head of critical activity. 

While instructive activities can- 
not be taught directly, training in 
critical interpretation leads to high- 
er literary and spiritual culture. 
We can justify our attempt if we 
do little more than stimulate the 
growth of an aesthetic sense, a 
more intelligent study of literature, 
and a deeper reflection of life. 


Myron McCurry, 
Franklin College. 


ing literature must rest upon a 
clear understanding of literature as 
a means of organizing and evalua- 
ting experience. The absence of a 
general understanding of this func- 
tion of literature, and of this kind 
of study of criticism in much of 
the graduate work in English forty 
years ago, has been the reason for 
the notable failure in the teaching 
of literature in the schools since. 
It is still a question whether the 
desired analysis can best be made 
in a special undergraduate course 
in criticism, or as a part of all 
courses in literature. At present, 
we have a compromise organiza- 
tion. We begin the presentation in 
the freshman classes, continue it in 
a number of advanced classes, then 
try to give some unity to the atti- 
tude in a special class for seniors. 
V. C. Coulter, 
Univ. of Wyoming. 


The Unprogressiveness of 
Progressive Education 

(Continued from page 1) 
stultifying educational theory pre- 
vents him from doing so. The stu- 
dent does not know the riches are 
there and must be shown before he 
can desire them. That “showing” 
is education in literature; it re- 
quires skillful teachers; it requires 
favorable conditions; as things are 
it requires group instruction, and 
that may necessitate the classifica- 
tion of students by literary ability, 
admittedly a difficult administra- 
tive practice. But instead of setting 
themselves to provide those condi- 
tions and those teachers, education- 
al authorities proclaim that there 
are no riches there. 

We were told by our speaker 
that anything written is literature 
and that what the students want 
to read is what they should be en- 
couraged to read. Either books have 
no real power and we are wasting 
our time in making a fuss about 
them or such a doctrine is vicious. 
Some books are narcotics; some are 
poisonous—not merely evil books, 
but books which pretending to tell 
the truth about life, give a distort- 
ed idea of it; both kinds are now 
being freely circulated, even advis- 
ed, by school libraries. Some books, 
on the other hand, and there are 
such books for every intellectual 
age, give something of unique 
value to life, intellectual vitamins, 
to be got nowhere else. Those 
books are among the so-called clas- 
sics, which means only that they 
have proved their worth. Some are 
old, some are contemporary; some 
are easy, some are difficult, but 
worth working at. Does the “new” 
education refuse to work at litera- 
ture at all, to encourage only lolli- 
aM What a diet! 

hy must our educational theor- 


our educational program and mach- 
inery so that these valuable books 
are made to yield to him what they 
have to offer is simply to take an 
easy way out of a difficulty, to deny 
to real teachers a chance to do the 
job they are capable of, and to rob 
the student of his birthright. We 
have come a long way since Rus- 
kin’s allegory of the lackeys at the 
door of letters and the kings wait- 
ing within to talk to us if we will 
go in. Nowadays we are told the 
lackeys are as great as the kings 
and their gossip just as good as the 
words of the wise. This is democ- 
racy gone mad. 

So far this attitude in education 
is mainly a problem for secondary 
schools, but already the colleges 
are meeting it in a lack among 
Freshmen of any bases of common 
training, in bright students who 
might have read real books but 
who have been fed on twaddle, and 
in students who resent being asked 
to read anything that does not in- 
terest them at the first inspection. 
If things go on as they have begun 
education in literature will have to 
start with Freshmen. As a matter 
of fact that is in many cases al- 
ready true. 

George F. Reynolds, 
Univ. of Colorado. 


Thank You : 


This is merely a note to tell you 
how much I have erijoyed the No- 
vember number of The News Let- 
ter. I have read it from page one 
to page six, inclusive. 

I particularly enjoyed its newsy, 
chatty informality. To one who has 
taught in ungraded, high school, 
and college work —+three denomin- 
ational colleges and one state 
teacher’s college located in three 
different states —it is interesting 
to discover methods, new and old, 
used by teachers in various parts of 
our nation. All this makes the am- 
bitious teacher realize that the 
method must fit the subject and the 
student; otherwise, the teacher is 
a David trying to fight in a Saul’s 
armor. 

The extra sheet and the notice- 
able variety in offerings added to 
my personal pleasure. There is 
certainly a big place for this Aseo- 
ciation and its wideawake News 
Letter. Keep up the good work. 

Yours for better English, 
Keller, 
State Teachers College, 
California, Penn. 

A report of the November meet- . 
ing of the “Middle Atlantic Sec- 
tion” of CEA, held at George 
Washington University arrived too 
late for publication in this issue. 
Buy the January News Letter 
(adv.) 
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An Introductory Course 
To Literature 


The survey-course in English 
seems to be founded on the pious 
hope that students who up to now 
have sailed the seas by dead reck- 
oning should suddenly by some kind 
of academic presto-change find 
themselves able to shoot the sun 
and plot their position. This hope 
is kept alive by several circum- 
stances. In the first place there is 
always a handful of students in 
every class whose alertness is mis- 
taken for critical maturity; in the 
second place teachers have a horror 
of “squeezing the life” out of lit- 
erature by a training in critical 
techniques. They have a pet reply: 
“As Wordsworth said, ‘We murder 
to dissect’.” May I suggest that 
there are dissections and dissec- 
tions. There are those whose bru- 
tality and clumsiness destroy the 
life under their hands; there are 
those also which cut away dead tis- 
sue, or which reveal the delicate 
devices which give life active mean- 
ing. 

It has never been quite clear in 
my mind why the understanding of 
literature, which is a ekill of a 
highly ordered kind, should not be- 
gin, as other skills are obliged to 
begin, with the artisan’s mastery of 
keen-edged tools. By this I mean, 
to be specific, an intensive train- 
ing in the basic conceptions which 
give literature its power as an art. 

have in mind an _ introductory 
course which would follow the de- 
ductive rather than the inductive 
method, which would acquaint the 
student with first principles. In this 
course I would include first an anal- 
ysis of the kind of participation 
the intelligent reader gives, and 
the illumination literature affords 
through its characteristic medium 
of words. I would also include dis- 
cussion of communication, subsid- 
iary and integral form, logical anal- 
ysis, imaginative response, persua- 
sion, the various approaches to lit- 
erary study (historical, sociologi- 
can, ethical, etc.), and the author’s 
concept of society. All of these 
topics would be studied in conjunc- 
tion with illustrative texts chosen 
for their suitability from any auth- 
or and period. 

It would not be an easy course 
to teach. Perhaps it would not be 
an easy one to take. It would offer 
the student, however, the opportun- 
ity to come to grips with the issues 
which underlie any satisfaction in 
literature. It would give him close 
training in the art of criticism, and 
would furnish him with points of 
reference which would be invalu- 
able not only in any subsequent 
course in lIterature but also in the 
task of intelligent living. 

Nathan Comfort Starr, 
Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 


The Art of Emphasis 


Dear Editor: 

Neither wild horses nor a ten- 
ton caterpillar tank could pull a 
magazine article or commentary 
from me in the present hour. 


Faithfully yours, 
Carl Sandburg 
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* Announcing 
for Spring Publication 


EXPLORATIONS 
IN 
LIVING 
An Anthology for Freshmen 


By W. H. ROGERS 
HIRAM HAYDN, 
& RUBY REDINGER 


Western Reserve University 
* 

BRIEF HANDBOOK 
OF 
ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


By A. C. JORDAN 
Duke University 


* 


REYNAL & HITCHCOCK 
NEW YORK 


— 


Leading Anthologies 


BRITISH POETRY 
AND PROSE 
LIEDER, LOVETT, ROOT 


Authoritative in editorship — inclu 
sive in content — distinguished in 
format. 2 vols. Each 


$3.00 


ELEVEN BRITISH 
WRITERS. 
OSGOOD-HERRICK 


Beowulf to Arnold 


An excellent basis for an_ intensive 
course in British literature of high 
importance. 

$5.00 


FRESHMAN 
PROSE ANNUAL 
GAY, BOATRIGHT, WYKOFF 


Stimulating contemporary material in 
a magazine format that invites read 
ing and effects a welcome economy 


in price. 
in pri $1.00 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


NEW EDITION 
Moses’ 


DRAMAS 
OF 
MODERNISM 


Edited and Enlarged 
By Dr. Oscar J. Campbell 
Ready in January 
LITTLE, BROWN G CO,, BOSTON 
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Administrative 


pinion 


The problem of dealing more ef- 
ectively with college instruction 
the field of English composition 
; one that has interested me deep- 
for a long time. I ouestion 
shether there is any part of colle- 
iate education which is more de- 
erving of attention. Of course it 
; not a problem that belongs sole- 
y to the departments of English 
r of English and public speaking. 
t Mnder analysis it is not difficult to 
that what is involved is 
ery much the whole process of 
sarning, Which necessarily comes 
, » the surface principally in the 
orm of an increasing ability to 
ut ideas together logically and 
ogently in the verbal symbols of 
e mother tongue. If we could get 
ll our college teachers to see the 
ature of the problem and its pro- 
ound educational importance, we 
oubtless could make headway much 
hore rapidly than we have been do- 
ng. Meanwhile, as you imply, the 
ims of scholarship as conceived 
ommonly in university circles look 
h quite a different direction and 
neatly complicate the task of get- 
ng college students to express 
hemselves simply and clearly and 
fectively in both written and oral 
prms. It seems to me that the 
Shole subject is tremendously im- 
ortant. 


Edmund E. Day, 
President, Cornell University. 


inclu 

ed English 

The reason which students use 

$3.00 writing examinations in non- 
nglish courses is a cause of con- 
nual friction in college faculties. 

Areal nstructors in other departments 


y the fault lies with the English 
partment. The English teachers 
ply that they cannot be held re- 
ponsible for the esoteric “tele- 
amese” which many of their col- 
agues condone or even seem to 
hcourage. Last year Harvard’s 
mmittee on the use of English by 
udents, which is valiantly strug- 
ing to resolve this ancient argu- 
ent, made a study of the History 
mid-year examination. Its con- 
sion was that “the English re- 
aled by these sample papers 
ems on the whole unworthy of 
arvard freshmen and_ sopho- 
ores,” 
From the many specimens re- 
oduced in the committee’s report, 
e select one for quotation here, 
pt because it is extraordinarily or 
Norously bad, but because it is 
Pical of the careless, formless, 
Md insensitive sort of writing in 
hich so many allegedly college- 
cated persons indulge: 


When Hugh Capet was elected 
ng of Fr 987 it was really a 
mclion ag. any kind of a strong 
entral authority for Capet’s lands 
ere very small and not power- 
mm”. Yet Fr was at this not reall y 


tensive 
high 


$5.00 


erial in 
s read: 
conomy 


$1.0 


\pany 


ell wided up as far a people were 
oncerned—that is by their heri- 
— although there was 


will is g difference bet. the no. 
50. Frenchmen, but rather di- 


vided feudally. Unfortunately 
when Conrad II came in at the 
latter 1/, of the 10th cent. as king 
of Ger. he was elected by Dukes 
ruling over duchies separated by 
tribal heritages and differences 
with no bond at all between them 
—ano even the feudal bond. 


Aside from the “barbarous ab- 
breviations” and other specific de- 
fects, the writing is reprehensible 
because it violates the first essen- 
tial of writing, intelligibility. Cer- 
tainly no one would read it for 
pleasure, and even the examination 
reader probably had difficulty in 
ascertaining its accuracy as _ his- 
tory. Writing is a means of com- 
munication—a medium for the tel- 
ling of a story, the explanation of 
an idea, the expression of an emo- 
tion, etc.—and unless the writer 
keeps constantly in mind the prob- 
able effect of his work on the read- 
er, he is likely to slip into construc- 
tions which, by their obscurity or 
awkwardness, repel the reader 
rather than attract him. 


Good English teaching is usually 
a personal relationship. The super- 
ior teacher must have an enthus- 
iasm for the written word as an 
agency of human intercourse which 
will enable him to awaken a simi- 
lar affection in students. He must 
also have an aptitude for imparting 
information. Not all teachers, not 
all great scholars, possess those 
talents. But Harvard’s decision to 
include next year in the teaching 
staff of English A, its required 
English course for freshmen, five 
young writers of demonstrated 
ability promises the introduction of 
a larger amount of that elusive, 
personal quality than is now avail- 
able in Cambridge. 

Appropriately and significantly, 
the new instructorships are named 
for two great Harvard teachers, 
LeBaron Russell Briggs and Charles 
Townsend Copeland, whose influ- 
ence for lively, intelligible English 
spread far beyond their classrooms. 


—The Boston Herald. 


Virginia and Her 
Neighbors 


A last minute announcement in 
the November “News Letter” of 
the formation of a new regional 
group of CEA members called for 
this supplementary statement. 


A first meeting of members of 
CEA from Virginia, West Virginia, 
and North Carolina was held at 
the John Marshall Hotel in Rich- 
mond on Saturday, October 26. 
There are 31 recorded members of 
CEA in that area, and 25 attended 
the meeting. 


H. K. Russell of the University 
of North Carolina presided at the 
first session. Dean Grace Landrum 
read a paper entitled “A Fresh- 
man’s Reading: the Lost Decades.” 
“My basis of observation,” she re- 
porte, “was a study of hundreds of 
admission letters submitted to the 
College of William and Mary in the 
spring of 1940. These letters con- 
tained lists of students’ voluntary 
reading for the last two years. My 
thesis is that students in college, 
unless they are concentrating in 


English, fail to remain as good 
readers as they seem to have been, 
rather surprisingly, at entrance. In 
the freshman year real effort 
should be made to direct a fresh- 
man, to lead him into the thought 
of reading, as an essential pleasure. 
By the ‘Lost Decades’ I refer to the 
closing years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the first two decades of 
our own. 


In this area students seldom 
travel. They need to be acquainted 
with pleasurable reading, especially 
of fiction. It would escape them 
entirely but for guidance. By way 
of illustration, I mentioned the 
novels of Kipling, Stevenson, and 
Conrad, and in American literature, 
Thomas Nelson Page and Howells. 
Without encouragement and em- 
phasis on voluntary reading, the 
average college graduate, except 
the major in language, may in later 
years be exactly like his non-col- 
lege associates in his absorption in 
contemporary material and often 
that of the poorer, or even poorest, 
sort.” 


A lively discussion followed. 


Col. R. E. Dixon of Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute then spoke on “Teach- 
ers and Democratic Ideals.” He 
maintained that in the present dis- 
ordered state of the world it be- 
hooves the teachers of English to 
emphasize particularly two prin- 
ciples prominent in this country 
from its founding: 1. individualism 
and personal liberty, 2. internation- 
al morality and proper moral stand- 
ards for the individual. The teach- 
ers can accomplish these ends in 
large measure by a change of em- 
phasis in the courses taught. Some 
of the material usually studied may 
be omitted or be given less atten- 
tion in order that other things 
that emphasize these principles 
may be included or be treated more 
at length. This, he said, means 
adopting the method of the training 
table. Now that the student is to 
be taught more than ever to see 
the paramount issues of the day 
and to think clearly about them, 
he needs a somewhat different diet. 

After an informal half-hour, a 
luncheon, over which J. L. Vaughan 
of the University of Virginia pre- 
sided, was served for members and 
their guests. In the afternoon R. H. 
Scofield of the Department of Eng- 
lish of St. John’s College, Anna- 
polis, submitted to the meeting, as 
its guest speaker, a very keen anal- 
ysis of the purpose and progress 
of the St. John’s plan of education. 
The considerable, indeed emphatic 
discussion aroused was cut short 
only by the need of our group to 
effect an organization before ad- 
journment. 


It was agreed that the three 
states, North Carolina, Virginia 
and West Virginia should form a 
sectional or regional branch of the 
CEA. An assessment of one dollar 
in annual dues for this group was 
voted. The following officers were 
chosen: J. D. Bennett, Sweet Briar 
College, President; H. K. Russell, 
University of North Carolina, Vice 
President; Caroline S. Lutz, West- 
hampton College, University of 
Richmond, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Another meeting was planned for 
the spring. 

J. D. Bennett. 


Bread Loaf School 
of English 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Middlebury, Vermont 


1, - AuGust 13, 1941 


Situated on the beautiful 15,000 
acre mountain campus in the heart 
of the recreational centre of New 
England, the School of English of- 
fers graduate courses in creative 
writing, English and American Lit- 
erature, and play production. Staff 
and lecturers include: 


Robert Frost Louis Untermeyer 
John Crowe Ransom Padraic Colum 
Mary Colum Elizabeth Drew 
Edward Weeks Theodore M. Greene 
Reuben Brower Theodore Morrison 
Edmund Wilson James S. ilson 
Esther C. Dunn George Anderson 
George F. Thomas Hortense Moore 

Irwin Edman 


* 

For bulletins and information 
address 

H. G. OWEN, Director 


Middlebury Vermont 


Perennial favorite 


THE COLLEGE CARAVAN 
Complete in one vol. $2.75 


Or, Part |: Essays, $1.40; Il: Drama 
and Poetry, $1.25; Ill: Short Stories 
and Novelette, $1.10; IV: Bio- 
graphy, $1.15. 


Unique for survey 
VOICES OF ENGLAND 


and AMERICA 


English and American 
Literature 
2 vols. $3.00 each 


Or, English Literature only in a 
one-volume edition $5.00 


EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
The dictionary handbook $1.25 


OPINIONS and ATTITUDES 
Choice contemporary 


essays $1.85 
THOMAS NELSONJAND SONS 
NEW YORK 


Draws simply and effectively 


* upon the best resources of 
contemporary linguistic 
scholarship . . . 
Scrib 
crioner 


Handbook 
of English 


by ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT 


Associate Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Chairman, Committee 
on Current Usage, National Council of 
Teachers of English. 
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A CONCISE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Systematically Arranged 
ARTHUR G. KENNEDY 
Stanford University 
Used for many years by the 
author in his course in biblogra- 
phy and methods at Stanford. 
Recommended for your text or 

reference use. 


Approximately 1700 works 
listed, giving full bibliographi- 
cal details. 


Paper, $1.50 


SPEECH GUIDE 
For Listeners and Speakers 
HARLEN M. ADAMS 


A workbook to train listeners 
as well as speakers. 


90 cents 
* 
Stanford University Press 
Stanford University, California 


Ready January 15th 


WHAT COLLEGE OFFERS 


Edited by 
FRANK H. McCLOSKEY 
JOHN S. TERRY 
JONATHAN F. SCOTT 


A unique text for the college 
freshman or the high school 
senior who asks, “What can col- 
lege do for me?” Essays by out- 
standing authors, living and 
dead, contain wise counsel and 
inspiration concerning both the 
general purposes of college and, 
more specifically, the objectives, 
requirements, and rewards of 
the various studies in the curric- 
ulum. Chosen both for their 
high literary quality and their 
practical content, these essays 
will serve as models of effec- 
tive writing entirely aside from 
their vocational or orientation 
value. 


About 420 pages, prob. price $1.60 


F, $. CROFTS & CO. — New York 


THIS GENERATION 


Anderson-Walton 


An Introduction to 
contemporary literature. 


992 pages, $3.00 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND C0, 


Report from the School 
and College Conference 
on English 


“The English classroom has be- 
come the repository of everything 
remotely connected with language. 
In a highly verbal society this 
means that there is scarcely any 
chance activity that is not consider- 
ed fit provender for an English 
course. Telephoning, radio, moving 
pictures, table manners — all these 
and many similar performances are 
threatening to become major con- 
cerns of teachers of English.” 

In terms usually less sensational 
than these used to picture the dan- 
ger of disintegration of English 
studies, the School and College 
Conference on English presents a 
pamphlet’ to “buoy up the confi- 
dence and independence of the com- 
petent teacher.” This report of the 
Language Committee of the Con- 
ference has been two years in the 
making, under the direction of 
Louis C. Zahner of Groton School, 
Chairman. 


The executive Committee of the 
School and College Conference on 
English decided in the spring of 
1939 to devote three or more years 
to a comprehensive study of the 
teaching of English in secondary 
schools. Of the two proposed divi- 
sions, Language and Literature, the 
Language Committee was first to 
be formed. Besides Mr. Zahner, the 
Committee, whose report is now 
available, consisted of Margaret 
Ball, Mount Holyoke College; Ruth 
P. Chandler, St. Margaret’s School; 
Frances D. Dugan, The Winson 
School; Theodore Morrison, Har- 
vard University; Agnes F. Perkins, 
Wellesley College; Arthur B. Perry, 
Milton Academy; and Arthur S. 
Roberts, St. George’s School. The 
preliminary report of the Commit- 
tee was the subject of the annual 
meeting of the School and College 
Conference on English held in New 
York in February 1940. Here, after 
considerable discussion from the 
floor, the contents of the present 
pamphlet were approved by the 
representatives of the member 
schools and colleges. 

Intending no revolutionary doc- 
trine, the Committee declares its 
purpose is to give to the term 
power, as a long accepted objective 
in teaching, a definition in relation 
to the study of language in English 
classes, particularly in college pre- 
paratory work. 


Both literary and non-literary 
materials for study in English 
classes are valuable in developing 
increased ability and desire to read 
and increased power to write and 
reason. The committee recommends 


analytical reading for fuller recog- 


nition of the meaning of words and 
statements, analogy and metaphor. 
Placing emphasis upon close read- 
ing in the classroom combined with 
wide outside reading and upon the 
importance of expository writing, 


the report sets as objectives honest 


dealing with facts and considered 
expression of opinion. Against pre- 
mature attempts at literary criti- 
cism, the authors warn: “To expect 
secondary schools to steer a con- 


trolled course through the intrica- 


cies of criticism is beyond nature.” 


The writing of source themes as 
long as fifteen hundred to two 
thousand words is “probably best 
postponed until the first year of 
college.” Emphasis in secondary 
school should be placed on fre- 
quent short expository themes. 

This stress upon the need for 
training in expository writing does 
not imply disapproval of so-called 
Creative writing. Nevertheless, the 
therapeutic or psychological value 
for the pupil of personal expression 
in verse, narrative, drama, and es- 
say is thought by the committee 
not a direct aim of education. The 
value of creative writing in educa- 
tional development is as much in 
form, design, order, intellectual co- 
herence as in expressiveness. 

This carefully prepared and 
thoughtful report will do much to 
encourage the teacher who is al- 
ready aware of the complexity, 
both in aim and method, which con- 
fronts secondary school English to- 
day. It will undoubtedly prove to 
be a valuable check against his 
own practice as well as to provide 
him with a point of view in shap- 
ing his course. Certainly he will 
find useful the organized and anno- 
tated bibliography, for which the 
Language Committee thanks Pro- 
fessor Alice D, Snyder of Vassar 


College. 
Catharine Meyer, 
Vassar College. 


_1. School and College Conference on Eng- 
lish. Report of the Language Committee, 
April, 1940. (Copies may be obtained from 
Douglas A. Shepardson, The Choate School, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the School and College 
Conference: twenty-five cents the single copy 
up to five; six of more copies at twenty 
cents per copy.) 
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**“Grammar’’ 


“I have been associated with 
grammarians all of my professional 
life, and have toiled as hard as 
most men over the grammar of 
many languages. But a certain 
skepticism about the ultimate val- 
ue of this labor was implanted in 
me, innocently enough, by my fath- 
er. He had been chairman of the 
School Committee one year when I 
was in the graded school on Spring 
Street, and among his whimsicali- 
ties was an ancient grudge against 
the conventional teaching of Eng- 
lish grammar. His own mother, he 
was wont to remark, had once lost 
a ‘parsing match’ because she re- 
fused to try to parse the phrase 
‘That yew-tree’s shade’ in Gray’s 
Elegy. She declared that she could 
parse it well enough if she had 
ever seen a yew-tree! Father al- 
ways defended her position, with 
roars of laughter at all pedants. It 
happened that during his term on 
the School Committee, my class 
had a grammar lesson every morn- 
ing at nine. He excused me from 


attendance, with this injunction: 
‘My boy, put in all the time you 


can on Latin and Greek grammar, 
for those are inflected languages; 
but forget that there is such a 
thing as English grammar.’ The 
result was, that not having to re- 


port at school until ten o’clock, I 
added greatly to my already excel- 


lent collection of birds’ eggs, and 
am absurdly ignorant of the formal 
rules of English grammar to this 
day.” 

—from “And Gladly Teach” 


by Bliss Perry. 


December, 


Inclusive 


Inexpensive 
Convenient 


TYPES OF ENGLISH 


FICTION (Craig & Dodds. $1.30) 
POETRY (Kirk & Kirk. $1.50) 
DRAMA (Ashion, $1.50) 


PROSE NON-FICTION 
(Helizel, $1.50*) 


This new 4-volume series offers come 
prehensive text materials for te 
general survey of English literatum 
for a study of any one of its mau 
branches or periods, or for any com 
bination of these. 


*to be ready in January. Price pn 
tative. 


MACMILLAN NEW 


Announcing 
A New Freshman Tesg 


READING 
THE SHORT STOM 


Edited by HARRY SHAW 
and DOUCLAS BEMENT 
Late in January this addition 
to Harper's Freshman Library 
will be ready. It contains ine 
teresting examples of various 
types of contemporary stom 
ies, with the important adde 
tion of an excellent introduce 
tion that shows students he® 

to read stories. 


Harper & Brother 


49 East 33d St. New 


Beatty and Fidler§ 


Contemporaff 
Southern 


PROSE 


An anthology of significa” 
literature for survey @& i 
composition courses. $200 


D. C. Heath & Compa 
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